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to be one of the allied interests which
undoubtedly oppressed the nation, while
those interests favoured the Church as an
obstacle to innovation. We cannot regret
now that the Test and Corporation Acts were
abolished in 1828. They had been annually
suspended for a century, though it was still
common enough for Nonconformists to receive
communion in their parish church in order
to qualify for office. There was no need
for them to do so ; it was a mere act of
traditional kindliness. But the repeal was
meant to be a blow to the Church, and was
taken by' too many churchmen as such.
The same was the case with the removal of
the disqualification of Roman Catholics in
1829. The Tories, and most churchmen,
were still inspired with an unreasoning dread
of change, and for a whole generation the
pulpit had been used to inculcate the badness
of the Roman creed and the danger of granting
political equality to its adherents. By a
strange sequence of events the Oxford Move-
ment was soon to present Roman Christianity
in a new light to a people inflamed with
prejudice and primed with argument against
that Church.

But in the sweeping movement of change
when Parliament and municipal corporations